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Tory Party* but that it was, as they understood things,
definitely unscripturaL Speaking about his schooldays*
Mr* Lloyd George once said; " There were not half-a-dozen
Church children in die school, but all the atmosphere and
the government of the school were of the Church/* Relig-
ious teaching occupied a very prominent place in the
curriculum; and it implied not merely Bible knowledge, but
the history of the English Church, the Creed, and the
Catechism* Not unnaturally, Richard Lloyd viewed this
situation with serious disapproval. Me would fulminate
against the iniquity of compelling children to declare that
their names had been given them by their godfathers and
their godmothers, when, in fact, they had never had god-
fathers or godmothers: further, that their names had been
given to them at their baptism, when they, good Baptists as
they were, had of course never had that rite exercised upon
diem. Still, the choice lay between repeating these mean*
mgless phrases, or going without education of any sort or
kind; for the educational monopoly enjoyed by the Church
of England in the district was absolute.
Soon, however, these protests of his uncle, in which his
mother would often share, began to find an echo in the mind
of the now rapidly maturing boy* He had, when much
younger, learnt the Catechism; indeed, he tells us himself
that he was " especially strong in the Catechism, in which
I usually got the first place ". At last, however, the limit
of compliance had been reached, One of the customs of
the school was that on Ash Wednesday all the pupils,
arrayed in their Sunday best, used to march in procession
from the school to the parish church. For some years,
Lloyd George was too young to have any thoughts save of
obedience; but as he grew older, and began to ponder over
the differences between church and chapel which loomed
so large in the atmosphere of his home, he beanie filled